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TRAVELLERS IN THE REALMS OF GOLD 


by FREDERICK HARD 


I have taken as my theme this morning a phrase which, in terms of the 
Sunday School of my boyhood, might have been called the “Golden Text.” 
You will all recognize it as a phrase in the first line of the famous sonnet 
beginning 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen... 


We like to think of the goodly state of California as one of these realms 
of gold, whether from symbolic sentimentality or from an outpouring of 
local pride, as represented by the state flower, the Golden Poppy, or as pre- 
served in the nomenclature of the University of California football team, the 
Golden Bears, though in the latter instance, the adjective may not now be 
proper for an oufit that has lately lost a good deal of its former glister and 
glamour. 

Traditionally, of course, there is a sense in which gold meant the material 
itself in the far west — the region that other poets have described as El Dorado, 
and in this sense the term has been translated into the modern vernacular 
as “Black Gold” to signify prosperity in a petroleum economy shared by 
California and Texas. 

No doubt, in due course of time, legends will have developed about the 
Black Gold Country, for some of them are already in the making. Certainly, 
however, the symbol of El Dorado, the spirit of the Forty-Niners, has already 
become a part of our traditional heritage. Based originally upon material 
considerations that regarded wealth in terms of hard metal or hard cash, the 
literary use of the term gold has, since the days of King Solomon, taken on 
a symbolic, poetic, and spiritual significance that transcends its original 
denotation. 

What are the realms of gold in the Keatsian sense? Listen to the sonnet 
which, as all of you remember, is written on the subject of the poet’s discovery 
of a book — an ancient book by the Greek poet Homer, as translated by the 
contemporary of Shakespeare, George Chapman. Keats calls this sonnet, “On 
First Looking Into Chapman’s Homer,” and the fourteen lines relate, as you 
well know, not the discovery of gold, but a golden discovery. Here are the lines: 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 


Dr. Frederick Hard is President of Scripps College. This article—with part of the quotation from Thomas 
Wolfe omitted—is the address which he gave at Long Beach on February 13 at the final session of the SLAC 


conference. 
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Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stav’d at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


What Keats is speaking of in this memorable sonnet is the energy, the 
excitement, and the adventure of discovery in the world of ideas, the world of 
the mind, and the world of beauty; and the analogy of the astronomer suggests 
both literally and poetically the universality of the intellectual world, whether 
of science, of art, of history, literature, music, philosophy, or some other chosen 
realm. Please note that this discovery is not accidental. Great moments rarely 
occur by happenstance or coincidence. They occur, rather, as a result of 
preparation and effort. Without these one may indeed travel, but aimlessly 


or in circles, and never stare truly at the Pacific nor witness the birth of a 
new planet. 


Another more recent example of a golden discovery comes to mind as 
expressing the dynamic experience, this time of a college student for whom 
great books came to have a golden meaning. Those who have read Thomas 
Wolfe’s novel Of Time and The River will recall how Eugene, a Harvard 
freshman, discovers with almost delirious delight, the private library housed 
in the magnificent home of one of his fortunate classmates, with whom he is 
spending the weekend. The passage occurs in Book Four, Chapter 66, and 
provides a brilliant survey of literature, including all the great names as well 


as minor figures — all recited with reverence and gusto. This is the con- 
cluding paragraph: 


They were all there — each stored there in his little niche upon the 
living shelves, and at first he looted them, he plundered through their 
golden leaves as a man who first discovers a buried and inestimable 
treasure, and at first is dumb with joy at his discovery, and can only 
plunge his hands in it with drunken joy, scoop handfuls up and pour 
it over him and let the massy gold leak out again in golden ruin through 
his spread hands; or as a man who discovers some enchanted spring of 
ageless youth, of ever-long immortality, and drinks of it, and can never 
drink enough, and drinks and feels with every drink the huge summation 
of earth’s glory in his own enrichment, the ageless fires of its magic youth. 


Thus ends what is, in my opinion, one of the great excursions of the spirit 
into the realms of gold, — not, it is true, a gaunt-eyed prospector’s harried 
and frantic search for El Dorado, but none the less an adventure, and a 
richly-rewarding one, into the goodly state and kingdom of humane letters. 
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Nearly a hundred years ago Thomas Huxley who, of his generation of 
thoughtful scientist-humanists, wrote perhaps most thoughtfully about the 
aims and goals of a liberal education, had this to say: 


Education is the instruction of the intellect in the laws of nature, under 
which name I include not merely things and their forces, but men and 
their ways; and the fashioning of the affections and of the will into an 


earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with those laws. 


This statement, like all good definitions, means more than it says, and its 
overtones and implications suggest a variety of significant meanings. 


Notice, for example, the subordination of the phrase “things and their 
forces.” Things and facts and forces, important as they are in the study of the 
operations of nature, are still of lesser importance to mankind than the 
efforts of man to solve the human equation. 


Notice, too, the parallel construction which implies both a balance and a 
contrast between the “instruction of the intellect’ and the “fashioning of 
the affections.” Both of these aspects of learning are of the highest impor- 
tance; each is complementary to the other; and each is indispensable if educa- 
tion is to be well-rounded and not lop-sided. The cold impersonality of mere 
intellectuality is the extreme of pedantry; the impulsive, uncontrolled affec- 
tions, the extreme of emotionalism. Out of balance, each is eccentric and 
ineffectual. Yet the difficulty of maintaining this desirable equilibrium is one 
of the most familiar of educational problems, for its management depends 
upon a great variety of complex human factors, of which personal aptitude, 
inclination, energy, opportunity, and inspiration are only a few. Robert 
Browning was thinking of this question when he wrote the lines, 


What hand and brain went ever paired? 
What heart alike conceived and dared? 
What act proved all its thought had been? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen? 


and the same poet gave a partial answer to these questions in another and 
quite different poem, which contains the lines 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what’s a heaven for? 


This brings me to Huxley’s appreciation, not only of the affections but of 
the will; for, if you recall his last phrase, he couples the affections with the 
will, when he emphasizes the necessity of “fashioning . . . the affections and 
... the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with those 
laws.” 





These are gentle and persuasive words to have come from a man who was 
thought by some of his contemporaries to be chiefly an apostle of the new 
scientific method with its odor of pragmatism and materialism. But Huxley 
well and wisely knew the important significance of earnestness, of love, oi 
harmony in the development of the human personality under the individual 


power of the human will, just as surely as did Alfred Tennyson, whose state- 
ment is an appropriate pendant: 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


I do not hesitate to address these remarks to you as colleagues in the enter- 
prise of liberal education, for I know that as librarians you perform one of 
the most influential as well as one of the most difficult of the functions of the 
teaching of young people, whose guidance, perhaps to a greater extent than 
even you yourselves realize, depends upon your skillful, thoughtful, and 
enthusiastic introduction of travellers to the world of books, whether these 
pilgrims be pupils, college students, or maturer scholars. 


It is naturally the younger explorers that need our guidance most, but 
it is true of searchers of any age that the most trying task in the acquisition of 
knowledge is that of relating acquired knowledge to other knowledge of 
importance, and of putting such a store of knowledge to wise and fruitful 
use — in other words, of applying wisdom to the art of living. In the daily 
exercise of your profession you enable your young charges to become better 
acquainted with a variety of disciplines: science, religion, history, language 
and literature, philosophy, music, and the other arts. By means of your com- 
mand of great books, your subtle teaching, informal discussion, and other 
means you encourage them to engage in intellectual stock-taking, in peripheral 
and incidental learning, and in developing a questing spirit that induces a 
habit of thought, inquiry, and speculation which should be characteristic of 


the wholesomely curious mind. This is an important step in the direction 
of wisdom. 


Few will deny that one of our crying national needs is a cultivated sense 
of balance, perspective, and judgment among our potential leaders and among 
our whole people. Adventurous in spirit from a long tradition, eager in experi- 
mentation, excited by a life of action rather than meditation, our people have 
sometimes been led into an overemphasis, not necessarily upon the wrong 
things but upon the less important things, It is significant, for example, that 
in our contemporary preoccupation with the development of nuclear research 
for destructive purposes it has been the scientists themselves, rather than other 
leaders or the laymen at large, who have most eloquently expressed their 
spiritual concern over the appalling possibilities of technological warfare. 


Although we Americans have, as a people, disregarded the importance of 
a sound sense of history; although we have leaned too much upon the idealism 
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of our pioneer forefathers; although we have been neglectful of promoting 
and strengthening our religious heritage, we must, nevertheless, lift our eyes 
toward a clear vision of the objectives for which we ought to strive, and which 
ere necessary for our people to attain if we are to fulfill our destiny as a 
democratic and peace-loving folk. 


We must face the problems that lie behind all the difficulties of the United 
Nations; we must apprehend clearly and without fear the increasing tension 
in Russian-American relations; we must keep aware of what is daily happen- 
ing in China, Formosa, India, Indonesia, Palestine, Iran, Cuba, Algeria, and 
the rest of Africa. At the same time we must be alert to the hazards and short- 
comings in our domestic situation, which can only be relieved by the careful 
and courageous actions of competent leaders who are supported intelligently 
by men and women of good will. 


These are not cheerful prospects, and I am sorry that we and the oncoming 
generation of citizens must bear such burdens. Yet the conscientious perform- 
ance of such tasks is the price of that freedom which we hold dear — the very 
freedom that has surrounded us — the priceless privilege of freedom to teach, 
freedom to learn, freedom to act according to the higher canons of reason and 
faith, — in short, the freedom to be oneself as a responsible human individual, 
in honorable association with one’s fellow human beings. 


If some of these considerations should appear too abstract and generalized, 
let me give you Huxley’s last word on the subject of education, in which you 
will recognize a very practical and a very human problem. He says, 


Perhaps the most valuable result of all education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to do, when it ought to be done, whether 
you like it or not; it is the first lesson that ought to be learned; and 
however early a man’s training begins, it is probably the last lesson he 
learns thoroughly. 


Against the golden backdrop of the literary pilgrimage to El Dorado to 
which I have alluded this morning, and in the light of Thomas Huxley’s 
wisely scientific reflections, let me now conclude with the following words of 
Sir Francis Bacon, by which, in looking beyond the perplexities of his own 
day and age, he defined the prospects for the advancement of learning, a 
perennial venture in which all of us may hope to have a share: 


This time will surpass all other periods if men will only know their own 
strength and their own weakness both; and take, one from the other, 
light of invention and not fire of contradiction; and esteem of the 
inquisition of truth as an enterprise, and not as an ornament; and employ 
wit and magnificence to things of worth and excellency, and not to 
things vulgar and of popular estimation. 
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READING HABITS OF BEHAVIOR-PROBLEM GIRLS 


by ZENNA L. 


They are called “delinquents,” or 
“deviates,” or “non-conformists,” or 
‘‘norm-violators.’’ Sometimes, with 
old-fashioned exasperation and moral 
indignation, they are simply called 
“bad girls.”” Whatever their currently 
fashionable designation may be, they 
are the four or five percent of our 
female adolescent population who will 
not, or cannot, fit into the academic 
and social structure of our secondary 
schools. They are the girls whose 
make-up is startling, and who seem 
unable to find skirts which are not 
two sizes too small for them. Teachers 
are grateful that they are absent from 
school often because their presence in 
a classroom is far more exciting to the 
other students, especially the boys, 
than anything the teacher can offer. 
They are our problem girls. And they 
would not be caught dead in a library. 


Do these girls read? If they do, 
what do they read? Does it make any 
difference what the answers to these 
questions are? These are, after all, the 
misfits, destined for the most part to 
spend their lives in that submerged 
segment of society about which “re- 
spectable” people like to think only 
when they make contributions to the 
Community Chest or shudder at news- 
paper stories of crime, alcoholism, and 
psychotic behavior. But they are also 
citizens, who will vote. They are 
women who will have children—many 
children. Most important, they are 
human beings. So the answers to 
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questions about what they read are 
important, socially and morally. 

The observations which are pre- 
sented in this article are based on the 
writer's personal experience, and 
should not be considered to have any 
validity beyond that experience. These 
impressions are based on_ thirteen 
years of work with girls drawn from 
twenty-seven Los Angeles City School 
District junior and_ senior high 
schools. These girls were sent to Ra- 
mona High School only after their 
home schools had exhausted their 
resources in vain efforts to improve 
attendance, school work, attitudes, 
and behavior. They are not mental 
defectives, although many are scholas- 
tically retarded. Most of them belong 
to minority ethnic groups. Almost all 
come from working-class homes. Many 
are wards of the court. They repre- 
sent what sociologists call “the cul- 
ture of poverty,” which crosses racial, 
religious, and national boundaries. 
The writer has known some 3000 or 
3500 of these youngsters. 

By ordinary school standards these 
girls are not readers. Most of them 
have spent so much time on vice- 
principals’ benches, hiding in used 
cars or less desirable places as run- 
aways, or in Juvenile Hall that their 
schooling has been sparse and irregu- 
lar. Some have not mastered the 
mechanics of reading. All have serious 
personal and social problems: they 
are underfed, worried, ill, and come 
from crowded, turmoil-filled homes. 
Bi-lingualism complicates the situa- 


tion in many cases. In addition to all 
this there is fierce resentment against 
the whole adult world and what it 
has done to them. This resentment 
goes far beyond the usual adolescent 
revolt against authority; it often be- 
comes solidified into a delinquent sub- 
culture which enforces upon its mem- 
bers a hatred of all formal education. 

A depressing picture. Yet these 
youngsters read, and what is more, 
they yearn to read more if only some- 
one will help them to find what they 
want. 

Outside of school (and, alas, often 
inside!) the comic book forms the 
staple reading matter of Ramona 
High School girls. This is supple- 
mented by magazines of the “True 
Confessions” type, and occasionally 
by “Tia Juana Bibles.” The last are 
very cheaply printed small pamphlets 
of pornographic pictures with a limit- 
ed amount of text. On the other hand, 
when girls’ purses are inspected (a 
rare occurrence) they are often found 
to contain prayer books, small Bibles, 
and religious tracts of the kind dis- 
tributed on street corners. 

But what about reading in class- 
rooms and the library? First in inter- 
est come stories which deal with the 
same problems of living which the 
girls themselves face. For example, 
the greatly cut and simplified Ettie 
Lee adaptation of Hugo’s Les Miser- 
ables is a perennial favorite because 
it opens with a man stealing bread. 
The Boxcar Children, written espe- 
cially for remedial reading classes on 
about a second-grade level, deals with 
children who have run away from 
home. This is not the romantic run- 


away that sometimes appears in 


“girls’ books,” well equipped with 
railroad ticket, suitcase, and a cer- 
tain welcome at grandma’s. It is a 
runaway by children driven by des- 
perate need, and equipped with noth- 
ing but skirts, sweaters, and shoes. 
Seventeen-year-old girls who _ boast 
that no teacher has ever succeeded in 
forcing them to read a book borrow 
The Boxcar Children from their 
friends and devour it. Oddly, the 
Scott, Foresman simplified edition of 
Lorna Doone is well liked too. This 
deals with another aspect of life which 
Ramona girls know well: it is full of 
physical violence and treachery. More- 
over, it is a love story. Many girls 
start with such adaptations — ana- 
thema to most librarians — and then 
learn to read well enough to discard 
the crutch of simplification. 


There is another area of reading 
which interests some adolescents with 
behavior problems. This consists of 
the “how to” books in the field of 
human relations. Pamphlets on “How 
to Live with Your Parents,” ““How to 
Know If It’s Really Love,” 
popular. The reasons are obvious. 
Books on manners, on the other hand, 
do not fare so well. This may be be- 
cause the world they portray repre- 
sents a culture very different from 
the problem girl’s; it is the middle- 
class world from which she is excluded 
and against which she rebels. 


etc., are 


Sometimes girls at Ramona become 
interested in books or pamphlets on 
diet, health, and cleanliness. Unfor- 
tunately, in this area superstition out- 
ranks science. Anything which con- 
tradicts folk-lore is apt to be scorn- 
fully rejected. 





All adolescents tend to be self-cen- 
tered; they must be, in order to cope 
with their biological and __ social 
growth. This tendency to be uncon- 
cerned with world affairs, or even 
with local happenings which do not 
directly affect them, is greatly inten- 
sified in Ramona High Schoo] girls. 
They seldom read newspapers or lis- 
ten to news broadcasts, except when 


there is news about someone they 


know. A girl who is conscious of at 
least headline news is showing signs 
of readiness to return to a regular 
school. 


The most surprising reading inter- 
est to be reported here is that in fairy 
tales. Most of the childhood stories 
are beloved; whether this is because 
they were not read in childhood, or 
because their fantasy satisfies some 
inner need, is a question for psycholo- 
gists. But the fact is there. 


Last year, a very skilled teacher 
helped a small group of girls to pre- 
prepare and present a puppet-show 
with puppets made in class. The girls 
chose the story of Cinderella—but they 
“wrote out” the part of the wicked 
stepmother because they were unwill- 
ing to ask any girl to play so repulsive 
a role! So deeply do fairy tales touch 
these sadly mistreated girls. 


This is obviously a very super- 
ficial description of the reading habits 
of a tiny fraction of the school popu- 
lation. Nothing has been said about 
the real reading needs of these troub- 
led girls—about their need for books 
which will help them gain insights or 
to escape for a time from their prob- 
lems. There is not a word about the 


anti-intellectualism which bathes not 
only the “culture of poverty” but 
other groups as well. No comment has 
been made on the reading habits of 
“good girls’ and their families. The 
competition of television against the 
book for the time and emotional re- 
sponses of all of us has not been dis- 
cussed. And yet all these things enter 
into the culture of which the problem 
pupil is a product and in which he 
lives, either as a non-participating 
member or as a foe. Perhaps when the 
leaders of our society begin to use 
libraries more than they do now, their 
less-successful fellow-citizens will fol- 
low suit. 
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Prebound books for 
young people. 


2 We'd like to convince you 

that BOUND -TO-STAY- 

THE FIRST AND THE FINEST BOUND Prebound Books 
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LIBRARIANS ! 
now you can order all your 


foreign 
books from one source! imported 
(or domestic) foreign language books 


for children and adults! 
write for further.information to3 
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NEWS NOTES FROM AASL 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School 
Librarians’ “Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs” continues to draw 
the spotlight as the implementation 
program gets under way in Chicago 
during April, under the Library De- 
velopment Project with Mary Frances 
Kennon, former Associate Supervisor 
of School Libraries in North Caro- 
lina, as Director. This leadership 
training conference is being launched 
with representation from each state. 
California is fortunate to have sev- 
eral representatives: Mildred Frary, 
AASL Regional Chairman of Stan- 
dards; Ellanora Kramer, State Chair- 
man of Standards for SLAC; and Mil- 
dred Brackett, State Consultant. 
These leaders will return to Califor- 
nia to carry out an aggressive, planned 
program for standards for better 
school libraries in the State. At the 
local scene, there will be opportunity, 
also, to work with Mary Gaver, Chair- 
man of the AASL Advisory Commit- 
tee to the School Library Develop- 
ment Project, who will conduct a 
workshop on Standards at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, June 
19-23, 

Let us set our goals high and inter- 
pret our needs and our ideals for good 
school library programs to adminis- 
trators and lay people throughout the 
State. Let us determine our immedi- 
ate program and our long term plan 
of action so that every boy and girl 
may grow with the opportunity to 
make free choices in a carefully se- 
lected, well stocked library. 
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As we survey the membership of 
AASL, we find California among the 
top three states, with a total mem- 
bership of 378, just below Illinois 
with 385 members and New York with 
536. This represents a gain of 85 mem- 
bers over the previous year. We urge 
you, also, to become a member of 
the NEA. As a department, AASL has 
already realized benefits in program- 
ming and in cooperative activities 
with other departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association. We, as 
school librarians, are members of two 
professions and as such we should par- 
ticipate in the activities of both pro- 
fessional associations. 


California has much to offer the 
national organization in leadership 
and professional contributions. In 
turn, the AASL program can be of 
interest and help to its members. 
With the reorganization of the State 
Assembly, there will be greater co- 
ordination of activities. Through a 
representative from each state, AASL 
conferences and activities can be re- 
ported to the state and state activities 
to the nation. Margaret Doran as 
SLAC’s State Assembly representative 
and National Library Week Chair- 
man, is serving most efficiently as 
California’s liaison person. 


A new and active AASL commit- 
tee is the Ad hoc Advisory Commit- 
tee to work with the ALA Washing- 
ton office in the area of school library 
legislation. Legislative representatives 
in each state will alert the member- 
ship about pending school library 
legislation. Give them your support. 


The action of SLAC in support of 
the AASL Resolution on Teacher 


Education in the use of Instructional 
Materials was a fine step and should 
bring some results. The National 
Committee is continuing with a sur- 
vey of courses being given in this 
area and guide lines for their develop- 
ment. The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education and 
the ASCD have also voiced a need 
for this type of training and have 
publicized the resolution to that ef- 
fect. According to the United States 
Office of Education, the most neglect- 
ed field is that of in-service training. 
The AASL sponsored survey of ma- 
terials centers under the NDEA, and 
the exploration of teaching aids, films, 
and teaching mediums are closely 
linked with this neglected field, and 
the problems of student use of the 
public library. What are you doing 
to improve the quality of teacher and 
student use of library resources? Have 
you seen the ALA Bulletin for Feb- 
ruary 1961? Here are many excellent 
articles on new educational trends 
and media, and their impact on school 
libraries. 

National Library Week has special 
significance for school librarians this 
year, with the emphasis on school li- 
braries and the development of life- 
time reading habits in youth. The 
NLW Committee has involved each 
state through the appointment of a 
state chairman and the distribution 
of informative material. This can be 
an around-the-year program and can 
well be related to standards for school 
libraries in your school and com- 
munity. 

Are you making plans to combine 
your vacation with the big trek to 
Cleveland in July? Business, inspira- 
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tional, and informative programs, to- 
gether with fun and good fellowship, 
at the Master Mystery Mixer eve- 
ning are being planned. We hope to 
see you there. 


Elizabeth O. Williams, President 
April, 1961 


AASL RESOLUTION 


The text of the AASL Resolution 
on Teacher Education and the Use of 
Instructional Materials is as follows: 


Whereas, diverse materials in all 
fields of communication are used by 
teachers for optimum results in the 
learning process; and 


WHEREAS, each instructional med- 
tum is unique in its contribution to a 
specific learning situation; and 


Wuereas, successful and efficient 
use of instructional materials pre-sup- 
poses the ability to evaluate and use 
materials discriminately; and 


WHEREAS, providing instructional 
materials to meet the needs of the cur- 
riculum is an important function of 
the school library; and 


Wuereas, a study made by the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1958, 
reported in Research Monograph 
1958-M1: ‘‘The Secondary-School 
Teacher and Library Services,” found 
that only 13.1 per cent of 1.448 teach- 
ers who participated in the survey had 
received instruction in the role and 
function of the school library as a 
definite part of their professional 
training; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED that the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, a division 
of the American Library Association, 
favors the introduction or develop- 
ment of instruction in the use of li- 
braries and of printed and audio- 
visual materials in all teacher educa- 
tion programs; and be it further 


Continued on next page. second column. 








THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


NEW PRODUCTION SET-UP 
FOR THE BULLETIN 


At the February 1961 SLAC Con- 
ference a group of Bulletin editors, 
past and present, met with the Man- 
ual Revision Committee to discuss 
Bulletin production. A new plan took 
shape at this meeting which the Execu- 
tive Board has approved. The new 
plan will be tried for two years, then 
evaluated. 

This plan has two parts: (1) a 
semi-permanent Editorial Board is be- 
ing established. Editorship will alter- 
nate still between Northern and 
Southern Section, but the Board will 
make possible long term planning. It 
will consist of five members—two mem- 
bers ex-officio (our state president 
and our state consultant) and three 
members appointed by the state presi- 
dent. (2) A new position has been 
created on the Bulletin Staff: that of 
Managing Editor. The Managing Edi- 
tor will remain in office for at least 
two years and will carry through all 
final steps in production. This will 
give the Editor more time for plan- 
ning and for soliciting and editing 
copy, and it will make possible the 
centering of technical production in 
one spot for at least two years. 

These changes are the result of 
study that has been going on in the 
Revision Committees for some time. 
They are designed to give us the more 
stable set-up needed for efficiency in 
production and a better Bulletin. 
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WHAT, NO BOOK LISTS ““FOR THE ASKING’? 


This issue of the Bulletin includes 
no “For the Asking’ column because 
we have no new bibliographies to list. 
If the column is to be revived, some of 
us must express to next year’s Editor 
willingness to share lists. Incidentally, 
copies of the bibliography described 
in last November’s Bulletin are still 
available—and possibly some copies of 
those described in later issues. 

BY WAY OF LEAVE TAKING 

This is the last issue of the Bulletin 
for this year. To Frances Ray, Barbara 
Ann Canady, and Chase Dane, who 
will be carrying the publication for- 
ward for us in the years immediately 
ahead, we wish joy and satisfaction in 
the editorial job. We are sure that 


they will find it, for exciting years lie 
ahead for school librarians. 





SLAC STATE CONFERENCE 
APRIL 13-16 

THE CLAREMONT HOTEL 
BERKELEY 





Continued from page 13. 


REsoLven that the intent of this reso- 
lution to promote competency in the 
use of library resources, be conveyed 
in an appropriate statement to the 
editors of major journals of education, 
of teachers and school administrators, 
to national professional associations 
and to pertinent certification agencies. 

A similar resolution was adopted by 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the NEA, 
at their thirteenth annual conference 
at Seattle, Washington, in March 
1958. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


by Ellanora H. Kramer 


A leadership Conference on Plan- 
ning For School Library Development 
was held on April 28-30, in Chicago, at 
the Pick-Congress Hotel. Sponsored 
by the School Library Development 
Project under the direction of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, the state of California was 
represented by Miss Mildred Brackett, 
California Consultant in School Li- 
brary Education, Mrs. Mildred Frary, 
AASL Region VIII Chairman, Mrs. 
Ellanora H. Kramer, SLAC State 
Standards Implementation Chairman, 
and Miss Elizabeth O. Williams, AASL 
President. 


One hundred and twenty-five school 
librarians from every state in the 
union, including Hawaii and Alaska, 
joined together in studies and discus- 
sions that aim to promote understand- 
ing and implementation of the new 
national standards for school libraries. 


The program, planned by Mary 
Frances Kennon, Director of the Proj- 
ect, was designed to equip state lead- 
ers for training other leaders, so that 
work at the local level can be expe- 
dited and the responsibility shared. 
Highlights of the conference were: a 
symposium on “Elements of Success- 
ful Programs for Implementation of 
Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams,” moderated by Mary V. Gaver; 
a presentation and demonstration of 
techniques for group discussion con- 
ducted by Ruth Warncke; and two 
addresses — one on achieving quality 
in school library programs, with em- 


Mrs. Ellanora H. Kramer is librarian at Jordan High 
School, Long Beach. 


phasis on the leadership role of school 
librarians, by James D. Logsdon, 
President, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, the other a 
talk on “Next Steps for School Library 
Development,” by Dr. Frances Henne. 


Each state has been asked to present 
a long-range program for improving 
its school libraries, and California has 
submitted a proposal, with a request 
for funds to carry on activities. The 
state association will be asked to help 
meet the expense of this program. 


California’s proposed plan of action 
involves: (1) a training session for 
eight regional leaders; (2) workshops 
for librarians, educators, and key citi- 
zen groups; (3) a survey of existing 
school library programs as a basis for 
initiating action; (4) a revision of the 
California School] Library Standards. 


SLAC STATEMENT 


In view of expanding library pro- 
grams and increased operational costs, 
the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia recognizes and hereby officially 
expresses the need for immediate up- 
ward revision of the allotments per 
ADA as presently stated in the RECOM- 
MENDED STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
IES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Until these standards are completely 
revised, this statement shall preface 
all School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia Standards. 


Executive Board Committee 
SLAC. October, 1960 





THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


FINAL MEETING OF THE YEAR 


On May 6th nearly two hundred 
school librarians journeyed to Rancho 
Santa Fe, about 25 miles north of 
San Diego, for the final SLAC-SS meet- 
ing of the year. Group meetings, a 
business meeting, and luncheon on the 
terrace with Scott O'Dell as guest and 
Esther Warner Dendel as speaker, pro- 
vided a full and exciting program. 


1960-61 GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Since their work cuts across all 
groups, members of the Supervisors 
Section (Chase Dane, chairman) spent 
their time at two Southern Section 
meetings visiting other groups. At two 
other meetings, as well as at the state 
conference, they met to define and dis- 
cuss problems. The meeting at Rancho 
Santa Fe was devoted to discussion of 
the questionnaire handed out at the 
state conference, and thus a beginning 
has been made on next year’s program. 

The Curriculum § Library/Labora- 
tory Section (Lillian Spitzer, chair- 
man) has met three times this year. 
Considerable time has been devoted 
to a study of distribution of locally 
produced curriculum materials and to 
study of depository systems. 

Junior college librarians, under the 
chairmanship of Ruth Bradley, have 
held two meetings this year, one a 
brainstorming the ex- 
change of ideas and the exploration of 
possible solutions to mutual problems, 
the other a “no-problems” meeting at 
which Miss Dorothy Drake, librarian 
at Scripps College, spoke on a collec- 
tion of rare and unusual books which 
are actually used by Scripps students 


session for 


in the study of the history of books 
and printing. Senior high librarians 
crashed the latter meeting. 


Apart from the luxury of hearing 
Miss Drake, senior high section meet- 
ings this year have been work sessions, 
centering upon the planning of a 
World Literature bibliography suita- 
ble for use in high schools. The group 
now has a “bibliography in progress,” 
and work on it will continue next 
year. It is possible that when com- 
pleted this bibliography will be pub- 
lished. 


Junior high schoo] librarians (Betty 
Bell, group chairman) have gathered 
at all four Southern Section meetings 
this year. Time has been devoted to 
study of methods and ideas for train- 
ing library-practice students and to 
discussion of ALA Standards. At the 
final meeting a beginning was made 
on a questionnaire designed to survey 
the size of staffs, budgets, and collec- 
tions, and the nature and extent of 
services, of junior high libraries in 
Southern California. 


The elementary school group met 
four times. The first session was for 
planning. At the second meeting an 
outstanding panel discussed what a 
well-planned library program can do 
for children. On March 18th the pro- 
gram included exciting reports on 
unique book reporting and display 
techniques, and on ways to stimulate 
creative expression. Meetings con- 
cluded, on May 6th, with a session on 
storytelling. Says its chairman, Mrs. 
Lillian Watkins, the elementary group 
in now “in orbit.” 





THE NORTHERN SECTION 


by FRANcEs Ray 


MARIN COUNTY MEETING 


More than half of Northern Cali- 
fornia’s 479 members journeyed 
through heavy rain to Marvelous 
Marin County’s Sir Francis Drake 
High School for the final meeting of 
the year an April 22nd. Mrs. Helen 
Eikenbery, Southern Section Presi- 
dent, was a guest. 


Highlight of the meeting was the 
presentation of honorary membership 
certificates to two long-time associa- 
tion members, both former section 
presidents: Miss Edith Titcomb of 
San Jose and Mrs. Esther Lipsey of 
Stockton. Both are retiring from active 
librarianship at the close of this school 
year. 


President Leslie Janke called upon 
his committee chairmen for a round- 
up of reports on the year’s activities. 
Mrs. Genevra Willey, publications, 
reported continued work on the vol- 
ume on centralized cataloging, which 
will appear in print sometime in the 
fall. Miss Jessie Boyd, chairman of the 
Jewel Gardiner Memorial Fund, re- 
ported current assets of $1468.22. This 
amount was increased by $174.50 be- 
fore the end of the day. 


Clarence Fogelstrom, CTA _ repre- 
sentative, gave a progress report on 
the work of a sub-committee set up at 
the request of the teacher members of 
Bay Section Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities Committee. The sub- 
ject of study is the elementary school 
library. A tentative draft of the sub- 


committee’s report defines standards 
as to personnel, quarters, and book 
collection, and describes the services 
offered in elementary libraries. The 
report will circulate to teachers. 


At several of the interest group 
meetings which followed the business 
meeting there were panel discussions. 
Elementary librarians heard talks on 
selection, scheduling, and training of 
library assistants. The senior high 
school panel took up the implementa- 
tion of a library skills program. 


Featured speaker of the day was 
Donald Stokes of the British Consu- 
late. His announced subject, “Time 
Bomb in Africa’, was revised in the 
light of current news to “Ticking 
Time Bombs in the World Today.” 
Mr. Stokes made penetrating and 
witty comments on the situation in 
Cuba, various areas of Africa, Russia, 
and China. He pointed out that the 
area of the free world is today a 
shrinking one, and that it is a minor- 
ity force. 


His solution, if any, was a concen- 
tration upon the maintenance of rela- 
tions between all peoples for the pur- 
poses of mutual understanding, a de- 
velopment of an appreciation of the 
contributions of other peoples, and 
concentration upon the _ practical 
things which can be done to raise 
world standards as to health, educa- 
tion, and those everyday factors in 
life which make for comfort and per- 
sonal happiness. 





ROUND THE STATE 


“LIBRARY SKILLS” COURSE AT 
VERDUGO HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 

Maryline Conrey, librarian at Ver- 
dugo Hills High School, Tujunga, re- 
ports that a 214 credit semester course 
in “Library Skills” is being developed 
in her school this spring. Students who 
elect this course spend half their class 
time one period a day for one semes- 
ter with one teacher reviewing gram- 
mar and the other half with another 
teacher learning how to use the li- 
brary. Taught by Mrs. Helen Reed, 
a member of Verdugo’s English de- 
partment, “Library Skills” students 
work in the library an average of two 
periods a week. Specific lessons are 
being developed to give these stu- 
dents a better understanding of the 
tools of library research than is pos- 
sible in the limited time which the 
average English class can devote to 
visits to the library. Emphasis is upon 
the use of the catalog and reference 
books, but some attention is being 
given to types of literature. 


FROM SAN DIEGO COUNTY 

Miss Edna Ziebold, Director of Li- 
brary Services for San Diego County, 
observed National Library Week with 
an Author Tea on April 20th. The 
tea was held in the auditorium of the 
new San Diego County Department 
of Education building, and honored 
Mr. Scott O’Dell, latest winner of 
the Newbery Award and a resident of 
San Diego County. 

Mrs. Dorothy Adams is the new li- 
brarian at George W. Marston Junior 
High School. She succeeds Mrs. Jac- 
queline Caffee, who is on leave. 


EMERGENCY IN LA CANADA 


Seven Pasadena librarians volun- 
teered the last precious day of winter 
vacation to help Mrs. Gladys Bowen, 
librarian at La Canada Junior High, 
where fire, attributed to faulty wiring, 
destroyed much of a school library. 
(See page 23 for story.) Careful plans 
were laid for reorganization of work. 
Since the shelf list was gone but card 
catalog was readable, author cards 
for some 8000 books were pulled, for 
use re insurance claims and in re-or- 
dering. Textbook envelopes were re- 
typed for every student in the school. 


Working at La Canada on January 
2, 1961, were: Herman Smith, former- 
ly librarian at Pasadena City College 
and now Dean of Extended Day; Mrs. 
Fay Smith and Mrs, Holly Sebby, of 


Pasadena High School; Mrs. Lura 
Nelson of Muir High; Mrs. Betty 
Werking — Eliot Junior High, Mrs. 
Gladys Weldon — Marshall Junior 
High; and Harold Kime, Washington 
Junior High. 


STUDENTS SEE CALIFORNIANA 

Accompanied by Mrs. Eleanor Pur- 
pus, librarian, sixteen students from 
Mills High School, Millbrae, made a 
field trip to the University of Cali- 
fornia library on April 12th. The 
highlight of their guided tour was the 
Californiana of the Bancroft Library, 
particularly Sir Francis Drake’s Plate, 
discovered some years ago at Bolinas 
Bay, and the contemporary newspaper 
display on the 1906 San Francisco 
earthquake and _ fire. 





CONTRA COSTA MEETING 


Ruth Robbins and Herman Schein, 
who are husband and wife and also 
editors and owners of Pernassus Press, 
were the honored guests this spring at 
a meeting of school and public li- 
brarians of Contra Costa county. Dec- 
orations were leaflets of illustrations 
from this year’s Caldecott winner, 
“Baboushka and the Three Kings,” 
which was published by Parnassus. 
Cooperation between school and pub- 
lic libraries was the subject of a panel 
moderated by Mrs. Alice Frederick. 
Bernard Van Horne delivered an ad- 
dress on Communication. 


HALVORSEN TO NEW COLLEGE 

When California Lutheran College, 
at Thousand Oaks, opens its doors 
for the first time in September, Dr. 
Howard Halvorsen will greet its 
pioneer students as associate professor 
of music and director of musical or- 
ganizations. “Hal” is returning to the 
field in which he earned his doctorate 
in 1940 from Minneapolis College of 
Music. For the past six years he has 
been instructional materials director 
of the Palo Alto Unified School Dis- 
trict. He is succeeded in this post by 
Bernard Leong, who has for two years 
served as his assistant. 


VISITORS AT SLANC MEET 

Visitors at the April 15, 1961, meet- 
ing in Berkeley of the Student Library 
Assistants of Northern California, the 
association of students sponsored by 
the Northern Section of SLAC, in- 
cluded the president of the newly 
formed Southern California associa- 
tion, Cathy Corske, and librarian 
Pamela Bleich. 


BETA PHI MU SUPPER MAY 5 

Mrs. Mildred Snider, librarian, was 
hostess at a pot-luck supper for Beta 
Phi Mu chapter of Beta Mu on May 
5 at the Los Altos Branch of the Long 
Beach Public Library. After an excel- 
lent meal, Aina Abrahamson, presi- 
dent, presided at the election of new 
officers. They are: president, Arnold 
Ehlert; vice-president, Rita Gurnee; 
secretary, Marion Masarachia; treas- 
urer, Godon Aspengren; directors, 
Alice Appell and Mildred Snider. 


Beta Phi Mu is the national hon- 
orary library fraternity. Librarians 
who have attained a sholastic average 
of 3.5 (the midpoint between A & B) 
may be recommended by their library 
school for invitation to membership. 
In addition to encouraging high schol- 
arship, the fraternity has published 
several chap-books, in the interest of 
fine books and book making. 


WEDDING BELLS 
On May 12th, 1961, at Carthage, 
Missouri, Edith Bond, San Francisco 
school district’s professional librarian, 
became Mrs. Cameron Conkey. The 
newlyweds will make their home in 
San Francisco. 


Cordelia Lee, librarian at John 
Muir Junior High, San Jose, is now 
Mrs. Benjamin Shampanier. 


ACTIVITY AT PALO ALTO 


Mrs. Emma Ruth Christine, 1i- 
brarian at Palo Alto High School, has 
re-activated the school’s student as- 
sistant club and has inaugurated a 
new service to faculty and students, 
“Periodical Postings,” a digest of the 
contents of periodicals received in the 
library. 





REPORT FROM AFRICA 


EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER FROM 
FLORENCE RINEKER, 
PRINTED WITH HER PERMISSION 


“After an overnight flight from 
Rome on January 1, the fragrance of 
frangipani on the tropical shores of 
Lake Victoria was welcome. Uganda, 
a miniature country on my map, left 
me feeling dwarfed after two weeks 
travelling its vast parks... 

“The beautiful capital Uganda 
houses its education offices in new and 
modern legislative buildings. From 
there the elementary schools are super- 
vised—4000 for Africans; 200 boarding 
schools, one a_ year-old inter-racial 
school; and 2000 for Indian children. 
A basic part of the educational pro- 
gram for these children, many of 
whom come to school without break- 
fast and no lunch, is an ingenious 
‘porridge scheme’ that teaches by ex- 
ample nutrition, sanitation, and cook- 
ing. The curriculum follows the Brit- 


ish model, and capable students sit 
for Cambridge certificate examina- 
tions. 


“Within the last five years, Tangan- 
yika has assumed educational leader- 
ship in East Africa. There I visited an 
African middle school directed by a 
native headmaster as well as the mod- 
ern, well-equipped Aga Khan school 
for Indian boys . . . directed by an 
English woman. There are library 
problems here too. In the African 
school the library had been moved 
from its pleasant quarters to a store 
room to make room for an assembly 
hall. 


Florence Rineker is on leave from her position as 
librarian at University High School, Los Angeles. 
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“Just so you will not receive the 
impression that I have spent all my 
time visiting schools, may I mention 
such highlights as chasing ‘simba’ to- 
ward a mirage in Ambseli, watching 
the sunrise light Mt. Kilimanjaro, 
photographing a hard of sixteen ele- 
phants from a treehouse veranda just 
above their heads, and seeing white 
hunters depart from the Norfolk Ho- 
tel a la Peter MacKenzie in Ruark’s 
Something of Value. The walk 
through the rain forest at Victoria 
Falls is frightening and thrilling. I 
can tell a Portuguese East African 
from a Zulu and a Masai warrior from 
a Kikeyu. ‘Jambo’ and ‘hapana, ha- 
pana, mtoto’ are like my own lan- 
guage. I smile but know what to do 
when the sign on the plane flashes 
‘Maak die gartel vaas’, and I’m be- 
ginning to remember to ‘Hou links’ 
(Keep left) . 

“... thirty years of teaching school 
were excellent preparation to appreci- 
ate my good fortune.” 


AWARD TO ELIZABETH 
TUNISON 


Mrs. Elizabeth Tunison, Curri- 
culum Consultant for the East Whit- 
tier City Schools, has been selected to 
receive the Helen Heffernan Scholar- 
ship Award for 1961. This is an an- 
nual award of the California Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, made to a California 
applicant, consisting of a grant of 
$1000.00 plus an optional $1000.00 
interest-free loan for a four year 
period. The purpose of the scholar- 
ship is to recruit competent teachers 
for further study in the areas of super- 
vision and curriculum development. 
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American Heritage 


Junior Library 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Exciting, well-researched, well-written books created by the editors of 
American Heritage, the distinguished magazine of history. 
Every two months new titles are released. Each book illustrated in color and 
black-and-white. Grades 5 to Jr. H.S. List $5.05. Each, net $3.79 


Naval Battles and Heroes 


The story of America’s naval heroes — the 
ships they manned, the guns they used — 
from the early skirmishes of the Revolution 
through the victory at Leyte Gulf in World 
War II. Full-color maps, photographs, paint- 
ings, drawings. 


Men of American Science 

and Invention 

Rare old paintings, posters, lithographs, 
drawings and sketches bring to life this fas- 


cinating story of America’s history as a 
nation of inventors. 


Discoverers of the New World 


An exciting word-and-picture account of the 
dauntless men — Columbus, Cabot, Balboa, 
Magellan, De Soto, Drake and all the rest — 
who explored and charted America. 


Trappers and Mountain Men 


The thrilling saga of the explorers and trap- 
pers who opened the North American 
wilderness. (March) 


Thomas Jefferson and his World 
The life and times of the third President of 
the United States, with 180 illustrations in- 
cluding many of his own architectural 


sketches. 
Pirates of the Caribbean 


The story of the buccaneers who terrorized 
the Spanish Main. (April) 


The Story of Yankee Whaling 


A rousing account of the great days of whal- 
ing, from Nantucket to the South Seas.to the 
Antarctic. 


Indians of the Plains 


The complete story of the American Indians 
who hunted Buffalo from the Canadian bor- 
der to Southwest Texas, from the Mississippi 
to the Rockies. 


Railroads in the Days of Steam 


Color paintings, photographs and drawings 
illustrate this history of America’s railroads. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS 
Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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BOOK-BUYING SERVICE 
—AND CATCH UP ON YOUR OWN 
READING! 





THE FIRE THAT NOBODY ENJOYED 


by GLapys BowEN 


The telephone rang on Christmas 
Eve morning. Said my principal, “I 
just want you to know before you 
near it on the radio or from someone 
else that your library is on fire. It has 
een burning for hours and it looks 
is though it is a total loss.” 


I rushed to my school to see if any 
records could be saved. A sad sight 
met my eyes: total destruction of of- 
fice, work, supply, and textbook 
rooms, Firemen were shoveling ashes 
from these rooms while others were 
trying to put out the flames in the 
reading room. The ceiling in the 
reading room had _ burned and 
dropped over shelves, files, magazine 
and newspaper racks, card catalog, 
tables and chairs. Thick, choking 
smoke from burning books, blackout 
curtains, and smouldering ceiling, and 
water ankle deep added to the deso- 
lation of the scene. 


After ascertaining that shelf list, 
textbook inventory, and all basic rec- 
ords were gone, there was nothing to 
do but stand by to watch the clean-up 
operations and to observe the crowd. 

Fires always attract people from 
far and wide, and this was no excep- 
tion. The majority were our own sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth graders. This 
was one fire which not one single 
student was enjoying. Every face was 
deathly pale and had a stricken look. 
Many were watching with tears in 
their eyes. Big football players cried 
unashamed. Girls wiped their eyes 


Mrs. Gladys Bowen is librarian at La Canada Junio1 
High School, La Canada. 
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Mrs. Gladys Bowen surveying the damage by 
fire to her library. 


and remarked, “Why, oh why, did our 
wonderful library have to burn?” 
“This is the saddest day of our lives!” 
“Are all the bound Geographics 
gone?” “Can any of the sports car 
books be saved?” Even yet the young 
people remark with deep feeling how 
“awful” it was that books were lost! 

Not long ago articles appeared in 
the public press on by the state burn- 
ing of obsolete and no longer usable 
books. As a result the whole system 
of book disposal has come under fire. 
People, whether they be young or old, 
are shocked by the destruction of 
books. 


Many times we hear students re- 
mark that they wish the school would 
burn down, but this is not what they 
want at all! 





FASHIONS IN EDITIONS 
by Helen Seybold 


Feel the need for an Editions Guide? 

Are you right on the button? 

Know your Dodd from your Dutton? 

Turn the page and see what you've got! 
—Marti Kaplan 


This jingle expressed the feelings of 
the librarians working under the guid- 
ance of our supervisor, Miss Lois Fan- 
nin, on a committee to study criteria 
for judging editions and for choosing 
books in each of several categories. 
Our subjects were: “Choosing Edi- 
tions,” “The Classics,” “Criteria for 
Selection of Miniature Books,” “Cri- 
teria for Selection of Beautiful 
Books,” and “Criteria for Selection of 
Foreign Books.”’ Each committee mem- 
ber was responsible for one subject 
and produced a list of books as well 
as criteria. 

Marti Kaplan worked on “Choos- 
ing Editions.” She decided that an 
“edition” implies distinctive format, 
content, style, and arrangement. She 
also pointed out that an edition may 
be either a revision, or an enlarge- 
ment, or an abridgment, or an adapta- 
tion. She made a five page chart of the 
editions of various publishers and 
noted price, size, cover lettering, bind- 
ing, endpapers, stitching, margins, 
tint of paper, quality of paper, type 
size, leading, illustrations, and supple- 
mentary matter. When she finished 
we all gasped and shouted, “Bravo for 
Marti!” 

Clara Josselyn chose “The Classics” 
selected for editions of 
Aesop’s Fables, Little Women, Ander- 
sen’s Tales, Nights, 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass, Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer, Robinson Cru- 
Wind in the Willows, 


and study 


Fairy Arabian 


soe, Grimm’s 


Helen Seybold is librarian at Mac Arthur Elemen- 


tary School, Long Beach Unified School District .. . 
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Fairy Tales, Rip Van Winkle, Pin- 
nocchio, Heide, King Arthur, A 
Child’s Garden of Verses, and Treas- 
ure Island. She discovered that with 
the exception of Aesop’s Fables, Ara- 
bian Nights, and King Arthur the 
average age of these books was one 
hundred and nine years. She compiled 
a chart of the different editions of 
these classics and annotated the list 
with concise descriptions. 

I selected “Criteria for Selection of 
Beautiful Books,” and it proved a fas- 
cinating and aesthetically rewarding 
subject. The topic was divided into 
creativity, style, and artist’s control of 
form. I stumbled upon an article in 
Harper's Bazaar by Howard Ketcham, 
one of our leading color engineers, 
wherein he explored the psychological 
impact of color. He provided us with 
a reason for our many yellow covered 
books when he said that yellow is a 
color for children and egoists. Crea- 
tivity in the field of color seems un- 
limited. Style could not be overlooked, 
and we felt that choice of paper, print, 
and placement of illustrations are im- 
portant in relation to style. In con- 
sidering control of form we were real- 
istic. The artist must accomplish what 
he sets out to do, and he must not be 
so eccentric that he loses a sense of 
beauty. After all, even Father William 
had reasons for his unusual behavior. 
— I supplied a list of books to illu- 
strate each of my points. 

Irene Fitz chose “Criteria for Selec- 
tion of Miniature Books.’ She em- 
phasized the charm of miniatures, and 
told how children and even adults 
like to collect small things such as salt 
and pepper shakers and charms for 
bracelets. She said that in selecting 
miniature books we must be sure the 
size enhances the contents and creates 
the mood of the story. She pointed 
out that this type of book deserves 
special treatment by teachers, libra- 
rians and children; therefore, perhaps 


Continued in column 2, page 26. 





A DECISION IN RETROSPECT 


by Marjorie Rankin 


For me the decision to change fields 
of library work was a serious one. I 
had attended library school with the 
idea of becoming a school librarian; 
however my first job was in a public 
library, and I did not regret this. But 
when an opportunity came, two years 
ago, to start the library of a new jun- 
ior high school in my area, I wel- 
comed the challenge. 

When I moved from the public li- 
brary to the school library, I knew 
that many of the satisfactions would 
be the same—or I would never have 
considered the change. But I faced 
differences too. 

As Supervising Children’s librarian 
for the public libraries of Santa Bar- 
bara County I had been in a way re- 
sponsible for the book collections and 
library activity program for all chil- 
dren in the county. I felt, in preview- 
ing my school library job, that I was 
exchanging a role in which I touched 
to a small degree the reading of many 
children for what I hoped would 
prove a deeper and closer influence on 
a few. 

Another exchange involved age, for 
now I work with twelve to fifteen year 
olds only. I miss, more than anything 
else, not having pre-school and young- 
er children around. I have achieved a 
good feeling from book talks given to 
classes in the library, but it cannot 
touch the glow that comes from a good 
story hour with the appropriate age. 
Perhaps it is chiefly for myself that, 
on an occasional holiday, I still tell a 
story. 


Mrs. Marjorie Rankin is librarian at La Colina 
Junior High School, Santa Barbara. 
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Again, in previewing my school job 
I felt that 1 would be giving up a kind 
of freedom for a more inflexible sched- 
ule. My work for the public library 
had taken me on Branch trips all over 
the country through beautiful scenery 
—a refreshing experience every time. 
I cannot say I do not miss these trips 
when I stop to think about them, but 
adjustment to the school bell and its 
chopping up of the day into small bits 
has come; and I now admit to friends 
that I thrive on regularity of the kind 
the school day and year bring, for I 
find that regularity is not monotony. 
One moment the library is filled with 
students exhibiting varying degrees of 
industry in research or reading; the 
bell rings and they are gone, to be 
replaced by another group. Then 
there are periods with only a handful 
of students in the room when it would 
be hard to tell the situation from a 
public library one, so similar is the 
activity. The week goes on with seldom 
two periods of a day seeming alike. 

I have sought to bring the best fea- 
tures of a good children’s or young 
people’s room in a public library to 
the school library. We have adopted 
the same circulation system as that 
used in the public library. The book 
collection is, of course, geared to the 
reference and research needs of stu- 
dents and teachers, but the recrea- 
tional aspect of reading is not over- 
looked. School and public library 
services complement each other; the 
best efforts of both are needed. 

But some of my habits, I find, have 
changed. So ingrained in me is the 





idea of service that too often last year 
I rushed ahead of the student to find 
the material he wanted. After all, I 
said to myself, I have not looked be- 
fore and do not know, for certainty, 
that the answer is there. Now I gently 
suggest, point the way to the student, 
stand aside, even patiently, and let 
him find his own answer. And I laugh 
when I recall how, in the first months 
at La Colina, I used to dash between 
classes to the reference shelves, to line 
up and count the encyclopedias to 
make sure that “walked 
off.” I’ve relaxed now, and we have 
not lost a volume yet that way. 

Finally, in looking back over the 
last two years and reviewing the de- 
cision which threw me into school 
work, I note one further difference 
between my old job and my new one. 
In the public library I was responsible 
for a small, though boisterous, seg- 
ment of the work, and in only a few 
eyes was it the most important seg- 
ment. Now, in contrast, I work with 
over sixty people fully trained for 
professional work in a school—a whole 
community trained in work with chil- 
dren. That above all creates a stimu- 
lating atmosphere for a 
librarian! 


none had 


children’s 


Continued from page 24. 
they should be kept in a special place 
with limited circulation. 

Our committee chairman, Anne 
Yale, chose “Criteria for Selection of 
Foreign Books.” These books are es- 
pecially important in the light of in- 
creased interest in foreign languages. 
They can also be correlated with units 
of study, individual pupil or teacher- 
induced interests, and our sixth grade 
special literature groups. The term 
“foreign” included books written in 
English provided they were written 
outside the United States and were 
not British in origin, and books pub- 
lished in other languages. Of special 
interest were the bilingual books. The 
books which Mrs. Yale selected had to 
meet literary standards of quality and 
be published in at least board covers. 
She furnished a list of recommended 
foreign books. 

Our committee work on editions 
led to a display of the books we had 
studied. In this display we used cov- 
ers of fashion magazines, and in each 
case fitted the magazine title into the 
caption. We feel that styles in books 
change too. After all Alice wuld prob- 
ably doff her pinafore if she entered 


the wonderland of a Paris couturier’s 
salon. 





DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Institutional Department 


Write for catalog of library books suitable for purchase 
under titles III and V of the National Defense Education 


ct, 1958. 
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CHESTER J. THORNE 
JouHNn THORNE 
1222 Sussex Lane, Newport Beach 
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THE IMPORTANT THING IS THE INFORMATION 


by Chase Dane 


It is the content of a Christmas pres- 
ent which really counts—not the way 
it is wrapped. And the same is true 
of knowledge and information. Peo- 
ple who need information are not 
greatly concerned about the kind of 
package it comes in, provided the 
package contains the information they 
want. 


This point of view, if it is accepted, 
has far-reaching implications for the 
school librarian. It means that the 
school library will make use of films 
and filmstrips, disk and tape record- 
ings, and study prints and maps, as 
well as books and magazines and 
pamphlets. 


The use of these materials in the 
school library is not new, but too oft- 
en they have been thought of as only 
troublesome adjuncts to books and 
magazines. This, of course, is partly 
because many of these materials can- 
not be used alone, as a book or mag- 
azine can, but require the use of gad- 
gets such as projectors and playback 
machines. Here lies the rub. Librar- 
ians have been trained as information 
specialists, but not as mechanics. They 
readily appreciate the value of these 
new sources of information but are 
discouraged from using them by a 
variety of complicated machines. 
Audio-visual specialists have often 
added to the problem by stressing the 
importance of the machines instead of 
the new and exciting information 
which the machines would make avail- 
able. 


Chase Dane is District Librarian, Instructional Ma- 
terials Center, Santa Monica Unified School District. 
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Yet for the librarian who wants to 
bring students and information to- 
gether but doesn’t have the time or 
training to take care of machines, 
there is hope. This hope lies in the 
separation of knowledge and informa- 
tion from care and use of the pack- 
ages in which these come. The sched- 
uling of films, the repair of projectors, 
and the availability of tape recorders 
should be left to clerks and mechanics. 
If this is done, the librarian can then 
concentrate on the information, in 
whatever form, available to students. 


One of these ways makes use of a 
union catalog, which indexes films and 
records as well as books and maga- 
zines. A stamp or code symbol on the 
catalog card, or colored cards, will tell 
the user of the union catalog whether 
the item listed is a film or a book. If 
it is a book, he can find it immediate- 
ly in the library. If it is a film, he 
knows that he has to make arrange- 
ments elsewhere to secure it and to 
see it. But the important thing is that 
he doesn’t miss any source of informa- 
tion which might be of use to him. 


This suggested approach to informa- 
tion calls for help in cataloging all of 
these materials, of course. But the 
school librarian is familiar with the 
problems of cataloging and, given ex- 
tra help, can solve them. This ap- 


proach frees the librarian from the 


burden of wrestling with broken films 


and burned out projector bulbs. It 


gives him a chance to work with the 
really important thing, information. 





LIBRARY SERVICE NATIONALLY 


Check These Advantages: 


Liberal Discounts Prepaid Shipments 
Immediate Delivery Excellent Prebounds 


One Stop Service Large Inventories 
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Send for your free copies of the latest (Fall 
1960) recommended Best Books for Children 
and Books on Exhibit Catalogues now while the 
supply lasts. These titles in stock for immediate 


shipment. 
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Remember “Service” is our Middle Name 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY 
4121 El Camino Way 
Palo Alto, California 





THE LOS ANGELES PIERCE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


by HELENE SLOAT 


Set on a rising slope, facing a cen- 
tral mall, Pierce College’s new li- 
brary building with a seating capacity 
for 450 students and a book capacity 
for 60,000 books, serves as an archi- 
tectural transition between the upper 
and lower campus areas. 


The two-level, 30,000 square feet 
structure projects from the hillside in 
chalet style with a high pitch roof 
and overhang conveying a mountain- 
lodge impression; a design concept 
created by A.I.A. architects Risley & 
Gould. Although the library is located 
at the junction of the College’s two 
major malls, the judicious use of set- 
back and plant materials seem, psy- 
chologically, to isolate the building 
from the busy flow of college life and 
give an air of retreat and repose in 
keeping with the mission of the fa- 
cility. 


Branching out from the central 


Mrs. Helene Sloat is librarian at Los Angeles Pierce 
College, Woodland Hills. 
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charge-out desk on the second level 
are four major interior areas: the main 
reading room, periodical room, refer- 
ence room, and stacks. The last is a 
mezzanine extension of the lower 
floor’s main stack area. An additional 
area includes work rooms, clerical 
rooms, and librarian’s offices. The 
reading rooms dominate an enclosed 
area of 18,000 square feet of floor oc- 
cupying some three-fourths of the floor 
space. The uninterrupted ceiling, 
pitched to a point of 26 feet above the 
main reading room, covers the second 
floor and affords both vertical and 
horizontal] spaciousness. The only 
break in this sweep of space is a high 
perforated screen of blue enameled 
aluminum with a cathedral design, 
used to set apart the staff work room 
and stacks areas. Massive use of glare- 
proof glass on the northern elevation 
affords excellent lighting in the read- 
ing rooms and further enhances the 
open impression created by the high 
ceiling. At east and west are windows 





mounted with porcelain enameled 
sun screens. 


The first floor provides for two con- 
ference rooms, one classroom, typing 
room, six listening rooms, audio- 
visual work room, preview room, and 
office as well as additional stacks. 


The exterior color design offers 
walls of buff contrasting with dark 
brown window wall columns and 
structural beams. Interiors of the 
reading rooms play sand-colored walls 
against the dark brown of ceiling 
beams and the dark walnut color of 
the stacks. One wall of the stair well 
is paprika color. 

Entrances to the library are found 
on both levels, one from the hill 
slope along the balcony on the west 
side, the other from the main mall on 
the ground floor. 


covers (made of heavier weight 
114 pt Mylar*) give a “tailor- 
made” fit to standard books 
and those of unusual size. 
Write for free samples and 
complete information. 


* DuPont trademark for its polyester film 
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CENTRALIZED CATALOGING. AN ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Shirley L. Hopkinson 


The growing interest in centralized cataloging and processing as a means 
of saving time and promoting library efficiency is evident in the number of 
recent articles reporting programs and experiments in these activities. The 
items in the following selected bibliography have been chosen with the school 
librarian in mind, Emphasis was placed on articles which give practical infor- 
mation on the organization of a processing center or on methods of card re- 
production. It is hoped that these articles will be of help to librarians who are 
considering setting up such a program. 


Adcock, Elizabeth. “Centralized Tech- 
nical Processes in a County Li- 
brary,” Library Resources and Tech- 
nical Services, 2: 191-195, Summer, 
1958. 

Detailed explanation of Weld Coun- 
ty’s plan for book selection, order- 


Henderson, James W. Centralized Pro- 
cessing of Library Materials in West 
Virginia and Other Matters. 
Charleston, W. Va., West Virginia 
Library Commission, 1958. 25p. 

Survey of procedures used by the 
Library Commission in its central- 


ing, cataloging and processing for 
school libraries. 


Bendix, Dorothy. “Regional Process- 
ing for Public Libraries,” Library 
Resources and Technical Services, 
2: 155-170, Summer, 1958. 


Discussion of types of centralized 
processing programs, procedures, 
techniques and methods of card re- 
production. 


Drewry, Virginia. “Georgia State Cata- 
log Card Service,” Library Re- 
sources and Technical Services, 2: 
176-180, Summer, 1958. 

Description of state level central- 
ized cataloging for individual school, 
county school and regional public 
libraries. 


Eckford, Mary Lathrop. “The Library 
Service Center of Eastern Ohio; An 
Experience in Centralized Process- 
ing,” Library Resources and Tech- 
nical Services, 5: 5-33, Winter, 1961. 

Specific information on_ proce- 
dures and practices, cost analyses, 
illustrated by flow charts, floor plan, 
work assignments. 


ized processing program and recom- 
mendations. 


Hensel, Evelyn. “Catalog Card Repro- 


duction,” Journal of Cataloging and 
Classification,’ 12: 209-220, October, 
1956. 

Presents reports on several meth- 
ods of card reproduction regarding 
use, operation of machine, volume 
of work, costs. 


Hopkinson, Shirley L. “Centralized 


Cataloging and Indexing Services,” 
Library Journal, 86: 747-749, Febru- 
ary 15, 1961. 

Report on current trends in cen- 
tralized processing, with emphasis 
on card reproduction. Duplicating 
machines, automatic typewriters, 
and photographic processes are con- 
sidered. 


Kaiser, Walter H. “Synchronized Book 


Processing,” Library Journal, 86: 
752-754, February 15, 1961. 
Account giving advantages and 
disadvantages of a plan to photo- 
graph and enlarge the entries in 
Publishers’ Weekly and American 
Book Publishing Record and to re- 


produce this material on catalog 


Dr. Shirley Hopkinson is Assistant Professor of cards. 


Librarianship at San Jose State College. 


$1 





SUPPLEMENTARY DIRECTORY 


Belton, Alice (1), Palmdale H.S., Palmda 


le 


Guttormssen, Harold (Repr.), 7262 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36 

Loge, Mrs. Helen (L), Cope J.H.S., 1100 W. Cypress, Redlands 

Simpson, Lillian (DiL) Garvey School Dist., 7661 E. Newmall Ave., South San Gabriel 
Zavack, Myron N. (Repr.), 435 Wooster St., Apt. 3, San Jose 


Lightfoot, Robert M. “Can Coopera- 
tive Cataloging Work?” Library 
Journal, 86: 750-752, February 15, 
1961. 

Description of a cooperative project 

between four libraries involving micro- 

filmed materials. 


Kenney, Brigitte L. Cooperative Cen- 
tralized Cataloging. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1959. 98p. 

Description of the Southwest Mis- 
souri Library Service, practices, 
staff, equipment and quarters, costs, 
benefits to members. 


Mahoney, Orcena. “Centralized Proc- 
essing Centers,” Library Resources 
and Technical Services, 5: 40-47, 
Winter, 1961]. 

Summary account of processing 
centers now in existence, including 
statistics. 


Mullen, Evelyn Day. “Guidelines for 
Establishing a Centralized Process- 
ing Center,” Library Resources and 
Technical Services, 2: 171-175, Sum- 
mer, 1958. 

Questions to consider in planning 
a centralized processing service. 


POSITIONS OPEN LOMPOC UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT: Cataloger for Dis- 
trict, librarians for senior high, junior 
high, and a traveling librarian for eight 
elementary schools. Salaries $5400 up 
based upon training and experience. 
Dr. William Ullom, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, P.O. Box H, Lompoc, California. 
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Sedgwick, Eleanor. “Centralized Cata- 
loging Services on a Fast-Growing 
School District,” Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 35: 148-150, October, 1960. 

Discussion of organization, di- 
vision of work, staff and policies of 
the District Library Services at Ful- 
lerton, California. 


Seeley, Mary Louise. “The Problems of 
a Large System,” Library Journal, 
82: 569-571, February 15, 1957. 

Presentation of questions which 
should be considered in setting up a 
program, with examples from Los 
Angeles City Schools. 


Whitehorn, Catherine. “Central Sys- 
tems in Operation,” Library Jour- 
nal, 82: 562-565, February 15, 1957. 

Report on information collected 
from 23 centers on ordering, classi- 
fication, processing, statistics, staff, 
advantages and disadvantages, sug- 
gestions. 


LOANS AVAILABLE 

Two-hundred-dollar loans are avail- 
able for prospective school librarians 
attending any ALA accredited library 
school. Applicants must have spent 
one year in California and plan to 
work in California schools. 

Write to: 


Miss Dorothy Smith 
4612 Virginia Avenue 
Long Beach 5, California 
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ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
"The Librarians Friend” 


OFFERS ... QUALITY PLUS... 
IN SERVICE and WORKMANSHIP 


Over 20 years of service to schools and libraries in California 
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one of California’s leading Library Services. 


Here are some of the reasons for ANGWIN’S success and the 
growth it has enjoyed: 


e Free pickup and delivery service. 

e Class A binding on library and textbooks. 

e A higher pezcent of Picture and Design Covers. 

e Courteous and diligent treatment of small orders. 
© Complete coverage regardless of size of customer. 


© Unconditional guarantee of all our work. 


We solicit your business and will appreciate your correspondence. 
Any inquiry will receive our prompt attention. 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 


P. ©. Drawer P Angwin, California 
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New Books for Spring 1961 


THREE JUMPY KITTENS 
And Other Tales 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER with 
illustrations by the author and 
Zenas Potter. Here is the warm 
and humorous world of small 
animals — whose experiences 
children will recognize at once... 
and take to their hearts. Mrs. 
Potter, who lives in Carmel, Cal., 
is the author of the dear, fully 
Mrs. Goose stories which have 
become classics in their field. 
Grades K-3 $3.00 


HAPPY RANCH 


By E. C. REICHERT, DOROTHY 
KENDALL BRACKEN and CHRIS- 
TINE ROCKEFELLER. Illustrated in 
four colors by Kevin Royt. An 
easy-to-read book by noted edu- 
cators concerned with the teach- 
ing of reading. 


Grades K-2 $1.95 


Send for FREE catalogs of 
books for (1) elementary and 
junior high (2) High School. 


EVERYBODY 
OUGHT TO KNOW 
Edited by OGDEN NASH with 
illustrations by ROSE SHIRVA- 
NIAN. An anthology of witty, 
wise poems both familiar and 
rare that Ogden Nash thinks 

everybody ought to know. 
Grades 7-Up. $3.75 


A BUNDLE OF BALLADS 
By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS. 
Illustrated in two colors by Wil- 
liam Stabbs. Winner of Kate 
Greenaway Award for the best 
illustrated book in England in 
1959. Grades 7-Up. $3.00 


CUPOLA HOUSE 
By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. Illus- 
trated by Nora S. Unwin. A warm 
story of a lively family in the 
early 1900's. Grades 4-6 $3.25 


BABA YAGA 
and the PRINCE 
By NANCY K, FORD. Illustrated 
by Kurt Werth. Breathtaking new 
adventures of the good-hearted 
witch, Baba Yaga, and young 
Prince Ivan. Grades 4-6 .00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


WEST COAST MANAGER: Richard W. Francis, 36 West 
Mira Monte, Sierra Madre, Cal. Phone ELgin 5-7841 








